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Parking  fees  reduced 


-Briefs- - 

Student  Awards  Banquet 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Student 
Organizations  request  your  presence 
at  the  3rd  Annual  Student  Awards 
Banquet  on  Friday,  April  If,  IMS  at 
the  Scherwood  Club,  600  East  Joliet 
Street,  Schererville,  Indiana.  Social 
hour  5:30  p.m„  dinner  6:30  p.m.  Ad¬ 
vanced  Sales:  Information  Center, 
April  M2, 1385,  $9  with  SSF,  $12  with¬ 
out  SSF.  Music  by  Encore  and  Sound 
Entertainment, 

Cancer  Control  Month 

April  has  been  designated  “Cancer 
Control  Month”  by  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society.  The  Depatments  of 
Health  Services  and  Nursing  will  be 
providing  a  Women’s  Cancer  Screen¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1985.  The 
screening  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Gyte  Annex  (X-28)  from  9  a.m,  to 
noon  and  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  An  appoint¬ 
ment  is  required  and  can  be  made 
through  the  Nursing  Department  at 
844-9900  or  extension  811. 

Space  Shuttle  Show 

Triangle  Fraternity  has  several  in¬ 
teresting  activities  planned.  The  fore¬ 
most  activity  is  “The  Space  Shuttle 
Show”  coming  up  on  Monday,  April  15 
in  Anderson  Rm.  158  at  noon,  5,  and  8 
p.m,  Tbe  show,  obtained  through  a 
Triangle  alumnus  at  NASA,  includes: 
a  film  of  the  first  shuttle  flight  with  a 
woman  astronaut;  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  of  shuttle  payloads;  and  the 
high-light  of  the  program,  a  videotape 
of  tbe  recent  satellite  recovery  mis¬ 
sion  narrated  by  the  astronauts. 

Raffle  for  free  course 

•  The  National  Association  of  Ac¬ 
countants  invite  all  management 
majors  to  a  lecture  on  preparing  for 
and  taking  the  CPA  exam.  Professor 
Richard  Duffy,  CPA,  JD,  from  Con- 
viser-Miller  preparation  course,  will 
speak  and  raffle  off  a  free  course 
worth  over  $790. 1%®  lecture  is  Mon¬ 
day,  April  22. 12  p.m.,  G- 108. 


Laura  Waluszko 

News  Editor 

A  decision  to  decrease  parking  fees  drew 
applause  from  students  in  the  audience  as  it 
was  approved  during  the  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting  here  March  29. 

Fees  for  full-time  students,  staff  and  fac¬ 
ulty  were  dropped  from  $30  to  $20  per  year, 
and  fees  for  part-time  students  and  faculty 
dropped  from  $15  to  $10  per  year. 

The  proposal  was  approved  “head-spin- 
ningly  quick”  according  to  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  President  Linda  Hellems-Trinkle. 
Within  a  month  of  being  endorsed  by  the 
Parking  Policy  Committee,  the  proposal 
passed  through  the  Chancellor’s  office  and 
given  the  final  approval  during  the  trustee’s 
meeting. 

“I  really  thought  they  weren’t  going  to 
pass  it,”  she  said,  “because  it  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion.” 

The  meeting  and  proceeding  luncheon  cul¬ 
minated  the  trustees’  two-day  visit  to  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet,  which  included  a  tour  of  the 
various  computer  facilities  here.  During  the 
luncheon,  the  trustees  also  met  with  various 
student  leaders  from  this  campus 


Peter  Riegert  --  rising  young  star  of  stage, 
screen  and  television  -  will  appear  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  in  a  lecture  at  noon 
Monday,  April  22. 

•  Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public 
for  his  presentation,  “An  Actor's  Life: 
Trials  and  Triumphs,”  in  Alumni  Hall  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center. 

Riegert  played  Boon  in  the  movie,  “Ani¬ 
mal  House,”  and  will  talk  about  the  acting 
profession  in  general  and  his  career  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Fans  of  that  movie  may  recall  that 
he  portrayed  the  young  man  who  kept  his 


Ben  Houston,  student  trustee  from  the 
West  Lafayette  campus,  commented  that  he 
was  “very  impressed”  during  his  visit,  and 
that  he  noticed  the  age  of  students  here  and 
the  fact  that  “you  didn’t  have  the  enormous 
amount  of  people  walking  around  with  back¬ 
packs.” 

One  major  goal  “to  keep  in  the  forefront” 
is  maintaining  the  strength  of  Purdue  Cal- 


head  while  all  around  him  lunacy  was  pop¬ 
ping  off. 

Also,  he  starred  in  the  motion  picture. 
“Local  Hero,”  with  Burt  Lancaster.  His 
part  in  the  subtle  comedy  has  him  sliding 
gently  from  being  proud  of  his  Porsche  to 
not  shaving,  wearing  a  sweater  without  a 
shirt,  and  leaving  his  wrist  watch  to  bleep 
timidly  beneath  the  waves. 

Last  year  he  appeared  on  television  in 
“Ellis  Island."  and  was  cast  as  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  "Concealed  Enemies.”  He  recently 
finished  a  run  ai  Chicago's  Goodman 


umet  through  its  programs.  Chancellor 
Combs  said  to  the  trustees.  “Hopefully  when 
you  leave  here,  you  will  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  this  campus,  its  people  and  its 
programs." 

“Northwest  Indiana  needs  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity,”  he  added.  “I  think  we  can  very 
confidently  say  that  weare serving.” 


Theatre,  starring  opposite  Lindsey  Crouse 
in  David  Mamet's  adaptation  of  Chehov's 
"The  Cherry  Orchard.  ” 

Riegert  currently  is  performing  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  The  New  Theatre  Company  in  two 
Mamet  plays.  ‘The  Spanish  Prisoner  "  and 
“The  Shawi.” 

According  to  his  curriculum  vitae,  he 
started  acting  so  that  he  wouldn't  have  to 
wake  up  at  40  saying  to  himself.  “What 
might  have  happened  it”..” 

His  campus  appearance  is  sponsored  by 
the  Student  Government  Association. 


... tuition  to  increase? 


Students  may  face  a  six  percent  tuition  increase  this  fall,  according  to  University  Presi¬ 
dent  Steven  Beering. 

If  approved,  course  fees  for  resident  undergraduates  would  increase  from  $42.25  per 
credit  hour  to  $44.79,  while  non-resi  lent  fees  would  increase  from  $106.75  to  $113.61  per 
credit  hour. 

These  hikes  are  likely  to  be  discussed  during  a  special  budget  meeting  in  West  Lafayette 
on  June  28,  Beering  said. 

Beering  also  mentioned  that  he  feels  President  Reagan’s  proposed  cuts  in  federal  finan¬ 
cial  aid  for  higher-education  students  will  not  take  place.  He  s aid  approximately  30  percent 
of  Purdue  Calumet  students  w  ould  be  affected  by  these  cuts. 

"I  believe  that  the  picture  will  not  be  as  grim  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  that,  in 
fact,  something  very  good  will  come  out  of  it,”  he  added. 


“Animal  House”  star  to  speak 


Bad  luck 
inside  or  out 

This  uncooperative  umbrella,  near  the  south  en¬ 
trance  of  Porter  Hall,  inverted  on  Marcia  Gaugh- 
an,  of  Continuing  Education.  The  message  on 
the  peg  reads,  “Such  a  deal!  FREE,  ‘Designer’ 
umbrella,  Yours  for  the  taking.  ” 
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VIEWS 

Arrested  for  his  own  beliefs 


North  Little  Rock,  AR  -  Paul  Jacob, 
former  Arkansas  LP  Chair  and  vocal 
draft  registration  resister,  was 
peacefully  arrested  on  December  6  at 
the  home  of  his  wife  and  child  in  North 
Little  Rock. 

Jacob  had  been  a  fugitive  for  over 
two  years  and  had  issued  a  number  of 
public  statements  announcing  the 
reasons  for  his  principled  refusal  to 
register.  “I  refuse  to  register.  The  draft 
is  absolute  state  control  over  the 
individual,  it  is  slavery  and  I  will  not 
assist  the  government  in  its  attempt  to 
take  away  my  freedom,”  Jacob 
announced.  Three  FBI  agents  arrested 
him  while  he  was  alone  at  his  residence, 
but  he  was  quickly  released  on  bond. 


The  initial  trial  date  was  set  for 
January  14,  but  that  was  expected  to  be 
postponed  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
‘‘selective  prosecution”  case  under 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Despite 
government  claims  to  the  contrary, 
over  600,000  young  men  have  failed  to 
register,  it  is  estimated,  although  only 
the  handful  who  publicly  protest  are 
ever  threatened  with  arrests  and 
prosecution. 

Jacob  has  been  the  most  visible  of 
the  libertarian  draft  registration 
resisters,  and  some  of  his  statements 
have  been  widely  publicized.  Jacob  is 
the  brother  of  former  LP  News  editor 
Katherine  Richman,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  former  LP  Vice  Chair  Sheldon 


In  September,  1982,  Jacob  became 
one  of  the  first  people  in  the  country 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  for 
failing  to  register.  That  same  month,  he 
was  interviewed  and  quoted  in  a  Rolling 
Stone  magazine  interview.  He  has 
spoken  to'  various  groups  and  has  given 
a  number  of  interviews,  including  one 
to  a  local  Little  Rock  radio  station. 

Although  he  left  Little  Rock  after  his 
indictment,  he  returned  in  November, 
1983,  married  Rhonda  Allen,  and 
decided  to  stay  permanently. 

“I  was  not  living  an  underground 
existence”,  Jacob  said  in  a  recent 
interview,  ‘‘I  saw  an  awful  lot  of 
people”.  He  said  he  has  been  a  ‘‘house- 
husband”  in  recent  months,  caring  for 


his  8-month  old  daughter,  Jessica,  and 
doing  odd  jobs. 

Jacob  was  classified  as  a  federal 
fugitive  during  his  27-month  absence 
from  government  custody,  and  faces  a 
possible  five-year  prison  term,  a 
$10,000  fine,  or  both,  if  convicted. 
Asked  about  their  inability  to  find 
Jacob  even  though  he  wasn’t  hiding  for 
the  past  year,  the  Little  Rock  FBI  office 
said  his  case  was  a  “low  priority”. 

Funds  are  being  raised  for  Jacob’s 
defense,  and  contributions  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  Paul  Jacobs 
Defense  Fund.  Contributions  and 
letters  of  support  should  be  sent  to  the 
Defense  Fund,  c/o  Arkansas  LP,  P.  O. 
Box  15724,  Little  Rock,  AR  72231.  ■ 

This  article  is  printed  with  permission  trom  LP  News. 


Reagan-Nixon:  different  men,  same  office 


Ken  Davidson 

Guest  Perspective 

At  about  2  a.m.  on  June  17, 1972  a  security 
guard  was  making  his  rounds  at  the  water- 
gate  office  building.  While  making  his 
rounds  the  guard  noticed  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  door... 

This  story  goes  on  for  about  two  years, 
and  ends  with  the  eventual  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Watergate  isn’t  an  incident  that  happened 
in  the  past.  Watergate  is  a  statement  about 
presidential  power  and  how  that  power  may 
be  used  if  the  President  feels  threatened. 

President  Nixon  continually,  and  almost 
successfully,  tried  to  obstruct  the  justice 


system.  It  is  only  by  a  very  small  fluke  that 
the  people  of  this  country  learned  of  the 
tapes  which  eventually  forced  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Some  may  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
an  extremely  popular  President  committed 
similar  actions  against  the  office  of  the 
Presidency. 

You  don’t  have  to  wonder  any  more : 

In  1980  Ronald  Reagan  stole  President 
Carter’s  book  containing  his  debate  notes. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Richard  Nixon 
was  the  invasion  of  a  neutral  country.  In 
October  of  1983  Ronald  Reagan  organized 
and  supported  the  invasion  of  the  island  of 
Grenada. 

Richard  Nixon  also  took  a  lot  of  heat  for 


his  covert  CIA  operations.  Ronald  Reagan 
supports  Nicaraguan  “Contras”  who  are 
fighting  against  a  democratically  elected 
government.  President  Reagan  also  gave 
the  okay  to  the  mining  of  Nicaraguan  har¬ 
bors  to  prevent  food  shipments  from  reach¬ 
ing  the  people. 

When  Nixon  was  caught  attempting  to  use 
IRS  files  to  intimidate  political  enemies  his 
line  of  defense  was  that  the  previous  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates  had  been  successfully 
doing  just  that. 

I  am  in  no  way  trying  to  imply  that  the 
things  that  Richard  Nixon  did  were  right.  I 
am  trying  to  point  out  that  all  Presidents, 
Democratic  and  Republican  alike,  have 
abused  and  continue  to  abuse  their  powers. 


The  impeachment  process  is  a  long  and 
rarely  used  process,  and  elections  come 
around  only  once  every  four  years.  Neither 
of  these  can  be  seen  as  methods  of  controll¬ 
ing  presidential  power. 


The  people  of  this  country  can  no  longer 
sit  idly  by  while  their  semi-democratically 
elected  presidents  lie  to  them,  deceive 
them,  get  them  into  imperialist  wars  and  be¬ 
come  so  corrupted  that  even  their  own  col¬ 
leagues  have  no  choice  but  to  call  for  them 
to  be  prosecuted. 


Editor: 


Although  this  notice  is  not  concerning  a 
Purdue  club  or  organization,  I  am  sending  it 
to  you  in  hopes  that  you  will  see  that  it  goes 
to  the  person  responsible  for  such  informa¬ 
tion. 

Chronicle 


The  Purdue  Chronicle  is  published  bi¬ 
weekly  during  the  fall  and  spring  semester. 
The  Chronicle  is  produced  and  edited  by  the 
students  of  Purdue  Calumet  Hammond,  IN 
6323,  844-0520,  ext.  547. 

Editor-in-chief . Dan  Novakowski 

Managing  Editor . Chas.  Seligman 

News  Editor . Laura  Waluszko 

Views  Editor . Lee  Rademacher 

Sports  Editor . Bill  Varga 

Copy  Editor . Kathy  Deasy 

Public  Relations . Lisa  Goodnight 

Ad  Manager . Tony  Gawrysiak 

Chief  Photographer . Kurt  Krieger 

Business  Manager . Teresa  Badar 

Cartoonist . Mike  Rigg 

Asst.  Features  Editor . Joe  Walker 

Advisor . Donelle  Weiss 

Contributors . Kathy  Pucalik 

Bill  McCullom 
Mark  Berg 
Kevin  Deardorff 
Lyn  Markowicz 
Views  expressed  on  the  Views  Page  are 
those  of  the  individual  writers  or  the  editorial 
board.  Those  opinions  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  student  body,  fac¬ 
ulty,  adminstration  or  the  staff  of  Purdue  Cal-, 
umet. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  and  in¬ 
clude  the  author's  name  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  for  confirmation.  Names  will  be  printed 
unless  a  valid  reason  for  withholding  the 
name  Is  given.  Letters  may  have  to  be  edited 
depending  on  available  space. 

T 


As  you  know,  when  a  new  course  is  offered 
at  Purdue,  there  is  nothing  on  the  schedule 
to  let  students  know  that  the  course  is  new  or 
that  the  course  meets  requirements  for  de¬ 
grees  or  that  it  may  be  aimed  at  a  unique 
student  need.  In  the  case  of  my  course  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  fall,  the  title  is  not  even  clear  on 
the  printed  schedule  where  it  appears  as 
“Shakespeare:  non-Engl.”  The  full  title  is 
“Shakespeare  for  Non-English  Majors.” 
The  course  is  designed  specifically  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  wish  to  study  Shakespeare,  but  are 
afraid  of  the  competition  of  English  majors, 
graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate,  who  are 
required  to  take  the  only  other  Shakespeare 


courses  offered  on  this  campus-both  500- 
level  courses. 

This  course,  as  the  accompanying  bro¬ 
chure  indicates,  is  specifically  for  students 
not  majoring  or  minoring  in  English.  They 
(majors)  may  not  take  this  course  for 
credit,  but  they  may  take  the  course  for 
personal  enrichment  before  taking  a  high¬ 
er  level  course  with  receiving  credit. 

Rather  than  concentrating  on  the  more 
scholarly  material  about  the  plays,  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
plays  as  living  drama,  with  videotapes  and 
audio  recordings  of  performances.  The 
course  is  also  limited  to  the  study  of  six  of 


the  plays. 

I  hope  you  can  help  me  to  see  that  this  in¬ 
formation  appears  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Chronicle.  As  I  believe  you  know,  if  innova¬ 
tive  and  experimental  courses  do  not  attract 
large  enough  classes  they  are  cancelled, 
making  any  further  innovations  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  more  difficult.  (In  fact,  you  might  wish 
to  address  this  problem  in  one  of  your  “Cafe 
401”  articles.) 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this. 

Sincerely, 
Roger  Geimer 
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Cafe  401 


T rying  to  cover  the 


Chas.  Seligmar 

bases 


Author's  note:  Usually  I  pick  one  subject 
and  devote  my  entire  column  to  that.  While, 
as  the  semester  winds  down  I  find  myself 
with  more  subjects  to  write  about  than 
columns  to  write.  Therefore  I've  decided  to 
address  two  different  topics  in  this  issue  and 
hopefully  I  will  cover  all  the  bases  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  at  the  Chron¬ 
icle  from  Professor  Geimer  regarding  his 
upcoming  course  in  Shakespeare  for  the 
non-English  majors.  (See  Letters  to  the 
Editor  for  more  information  about  the 
course.)  What  I  would  like  to  address  is  the 
instructor,  Prof.  Geimer. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  when  I  was  fulfilling 
my  core  requirements,  one  of  them  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  English  Literature  -  not  my 
favorite  subject.  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  Prof.  Geimer  for  an  instructor. 

Anyway,  I  signed  up  for  Eng.  231  -  Intro, 
to  English  Lit.  As  I  thumbed  through  the 
text  I  thought  to  myself,  “This  is  going  to  be 
a  real  pain.”  Inside  I  found  all  kinds  of  short 


stories,  poems,  and  plays  written  by  all 
those  authors  I  really  didn’t  care  for. 

When  I  walked  into  class  approximately 
20  students  sat  there  waiting  for  the  teacher 
to  show  up.  (As  usual  I  arrived  late  for 
class.)  As  I  took  a  seat,  a  short  graying 
gentleman  followed  me  in  and  took  his  place 
in  front  of  the  class.  He  introduced  himself 
as  Prof.  Geimer  and  said  he  would  be  teach¬ 
ing  the  class. 

After  passing  out  the  syllabus  he  went  on 
to  say,  although  this  was  the  structure  he 
would  like  the  class  to  follow,  it  wasn’t  writ¬ 
ten  in  stone. 

Well,  I  didn’t  realize  it  then,  but  that  state¬ 
ment  made  the  class  the  most  interesting 
literature  class  I  had  ever  attended.  After 
discussing  the  story,  poem,  or  drama  as¬ 
signed  for  homework,  we  invariably  wound 
up  talking  about  something  associated  with 
modern  day  life.  More  than  once  we  talked 
about  the  newest  sit-com,  mini-series,  or 
movie  that  appeared  on  television. 

Prof.  Geimer  had  the  uncanny  ability  to 


News  from  down  state 


Adults  would  have  the  right  to  control  decisions  relating 
to  their  own  medical  care  under  House  Bill  1075,  which 
passed  the  Senate  this  week.  The  bill  would  allow  competent 
adults  at  least  1 8  years  or  older  to  voluntarily  draft  a  declara¬ 
tion  directing  the  withholding,  withdrawal  or  continuation  of 


life-prolonging  procedures.  House  Bill  1075  also  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  death  caused  by  withholding  or  withdrawal  of  life¬ 
prolonging  procedures  does  not  constitute  a  suicide,  if  it  has 
been  directed  in  that  person's  declaration. 


SGA 
and  the 

Department  of  History 
and  Political  Science 

present 

PETER 

RIEGERT 

movie/television  actor 
Star  of  Animal  House 
April  22,  12  noon 
Alumni  Hall 

SGA  is  looking  for  new  members 
April  15,  12-2 p.m.  in  C-100 


draw  inferences  from  these  modern  day 
programs  and  connect  them  with  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  past. 

The  point  I’m  trying  to  make  is  that  if  you 
ever  wanted  to  learn  about  Shakespeare  but 
you  were  afraid  you  might  get  bogged  down 
in  some  of  the  interpretation,  you  might  be 
pleasantly  surprised  with  Prof.  Geimer’s 
class  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perspective  of  Mr.  Shakespeare  and 
his  writings. 

********** 

The  second  topic  I  would  like  to  address 
concerns  a  Purdue  Calumet  student  organ¬ 
ization  -  the  Los  Latinos.  Now  I  am  not  a 
member  of  this  club,  but  I  believe  they 
represented  PUC  very  well  both  on  and  off 
campus  this  last  year. 

Although  Hispanic  students  represent  less 
than  10%  of  the  student  population,  they  are 
one  of  the  most  active  and  best  organized 
groups  on  campus.  During  the  last  year  they 
sponsored  a  float  and  sold  food  at  both  the 
Puerto  Rican  Day  and  Mexican  Inde¬ 


pendence  parades  in  East  Chicago,  spon¬ 
sored  a  voter  registration  drive  that  regis¬ 
tered  about  1700  people  on  and  off  campus, 
they  participated  in  PUC’s  first  Fall  Frolic 
placing  1st  and  3rd  in  the  tricycle  race  and 
their  candidates  became  Homecoming  king 
and  queen  in  1985.  These  aren’t  all  of  the 
programs  they  participated  in  during  the 
year,  but  it  does  give  a  good  cross-section  of 
the  kinds  of  activities  they  were  involved  in 
during  the  year. 

Now  you  might  be  wondering  why  I’m 
writing  about  them  since  I’m  not  even  a 
member.  Well,  sometimes  a  group  that  isn’t 
constantly  in  the  public  eye  tends  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Therefore,  I  thought  I  would  remind 
everyone  just  how  active  they  were  during 
the  last  year.  It  might  not  help  them  get  the 
most  active  student  organization  award  this 
year,  but  at  least  a  few  more  people  will 
know  just  how  active  they  were. 

REMEMBER:  UNITED  WE  STAND.  DI¬ 
VIDED  WE  FALL! ! 


GIVE  US  TIME 

TO  REPAY  YOUR  LOAN. 

If  you've  gone  to  college  on  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan, 
a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  or  a  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan 
made  after  October  i,  075,  and  your  lo an  is  not  in  default,  here's 
a  way  to  get  your  loan  repaid. 

Use  the  Army’s  Loan  Repayment  program.  Each  year  you 
serve  on  active  duty  reduces  your  indebtedness  by  one-third  or 
$1,500,  whichever  amount  is  greater.  In  a  three-year  enlistment,  you 
eliminate  your  debt. 

Additionally,  you  could  learn  a  valuable  skill  and  take 
advantage  of  many  other  Army  opportunities.  If  you  have  the  time, 
we  have  the  money. 

Check  it  out  with  your  Army  Recruiter. 

SGT.  Smith  362-7527 

ARMY.  ALL  YOU  CAN  E2. 


Get  involved... join  the  Chronicle 


GRADUATING  THIS  SPRING? 

We  have  a  wide  selection  of  job  search  and  resume  guides  at  10%  off! 


STILL  IN  SCHOOL? 

Try  Money  drubbing  -  A  Student’s  guide  to  Part  Time  Jobs  and 

Self-run  Business 

CAN’T  GET  ENOUGH  SCHOOL? 

We  have  college  handbooks  and  law  school  guides 


10%  off  regularly  priced  books  everyday 

Bargain  Books 
50  to  75%  Off 


Greeting  Cards 


Gift  Wrap 


Stationery 


1200  Sheffield  Ave. 
Sheffield  Commons 

Dyer-  322-1656 

Oaily  10-9  Son  11-6 
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Fair  to  feature  space  age  technology 


The  marvels  of  space  age  technology  will 
share  the  spotlight  April  14  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  for  .a  community-wide 
Open  House  and  the  28th  Annual  Calumet 
Regional  Science  Fair. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  the  Sunday  event 
from  1  to  5  p.m.,  featuring  the  variety  of 
educational  facilities  at  this  campus  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  science  projects  and  art 
works  created  by  students  of  area  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools. 

Visitors  may  get  a  close  look  at  the  next 
flight  of  the  space  shuttle  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration.  Purdue 
Calumet  will  “plug  in”  the  shuttle  flight 
operations  via  its  new  earth  station  satellite 
antenna  for  viewing  on  a  video  monitor  in 
the  E.  D.  Anderson  Building-provided  the 
shuttle  takes  off  as  scheduled  April  12. 

Purdue  Calumet  is  among  200  schools  na¬ 
tionwide  participating  in  the  NASA  program 
since  they  have  satellite  dishes  to  receive 
shuttle  transmissions.  The  satellite  anten¬ 
na-receiver  at  this  campus  was  a  gift  from 
the  Andrew  Corporation,  and  is  used  for  in¬ 
struction  and  research. 

Physicals 

available 

Basic  physical  examinations  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  again  available  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet  this  semester. 

The  Department  of  Nursing  is  accepting 
appointments  for  the  exams  scheduled  April 
23,  24  and  25  in  the  Gyte  Annex  Building  at 
the  Hammond  campus. 

Registered  nurses  enrolled  in  the  nurse 
practitioner  program  will  administer  the 
exams,  which  will  include  a  health  main¬ 
tenance  history  as  well  as  blood  pressure, 
hearing  and  visual  screening.  Laboratory 
tests  will  be  processed  at  a  nominal  fee. 

After  evaluating  the  examination  results, 
the  nurses  will  recommend  referrals  when¬ 
ever  appropriate  to  physcians  or  other 
health  care  agencies.  A  number  of  persons 
examined  the  past  few  years  were  referred 
to  physicians  because  of  hypertension,  vis¬ 
ual  impairment,  urinalysis  problems  or 
hearing  difficulties. 

The  examinations  are  part  of  the  clinical 
training  for  students  in  the  bachelor  degree 
program  in  nursing.  Called  nurse  practi¬ 
tioners,  they  collaborate  with  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  as  a  team  in 
providing  patient  education,  counseling  and 
coordination. 

Advance  appointments  for  the  exam¬ 
inations  can  be  made  by  contacting  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Nursing  office  at  (219)  844-9900. 

Further  details  can  be  obtained  from  Bar¬ 
bara  A.  Watts,  associate  professor  of  nurs¬ 
ing. 


In  addition,  visitors  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  tour  campus  laboratories,  where 
they  can  observe  the  state-of-the-art  in  com¬ 
puter  hardware  and  software.  Examples 
will  include  computer  controlled  robot  arms 
that  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  and  never 
get  tired,  and  computer  aided  drafting  and 
design  equipment  that  replaces  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pencil,  drawing  board  and  other  tools 
of  the  draftsperson. 

University  personnel  will  be  available  to 
outline  opportunities  in  different  fields  of 
study,  admissions  and  financial  aid  proce¬ 
dures,  academic  counseling  and  other  rele¬ 


vant  services. 

Most  of  the  Open  House  activities  as  well 
as  the  Science  Fair  and  Art  Exhibit  will  take 
place  in  the  Student-Faculty  Library  Cen¬ 
ter.  Laboratories  in  nursing,  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  engineering  and  various  technolo¬ 
gies  will  be  open  in  the  other  buildings. 

Some  420  science  projects  and  120  art 
works  in  the  Science  Fair  will  also  be  dis¬ 
played  to  the  public  on  Saturday.  April  13. 
from  1  to  4  p.m.  they  represent  the  efforts  of 
over  600  public  and  parochial  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  Lake  County  and  nearby  Illinois 
communities. 


The  Fair  is  a  non-profit  operation,  jointly 
sponsored  by  Purdue  Calumet,  business,  in¬ 
dustry.  labor,  civic  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  individuals.  Henry  Hosek.  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  mathematics,  has 
served  as  President  and  Director  of  the  Fair 
since  1977. 


Scholarships  and  other  awards  for  the 
best  science  and  art  exhibits  will  be  formal¬ 
ly  presented  at  a  public  ceremony  in  Alumni 
Hall  at  6  p.m..  Monday.  April  15. 


PR  class  surveys  students 

And  the  results  (about  us)  are  in 


Kathy  Deasy 

Copy  Editor 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  a  college  newspa¬ 
per  to  do  its  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  to  inform,  entertain,  and  serve  as  a 
forum  for  their  opinions. 

To  find  out  if  the  students  of  Purdue  felt 
that  their  newspaper  was  fulfilling  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  the  Purdue  Chronicle  hired 
the  Fall  ’84  Intro,  to  Public  Relations  (Com. 
235)  class. 

The  class,  taught  by  Dr.  Bonita  Neff,  de¬ 
veloped  a  survey  form  for  students  to  fill 
out,  asking  them  questions  about  their  likes 
and  dislikes  concerning  the  Chronicle. 

Lisa  Goodnight,  the  Chronicle’s  Public 
Relations  director  and  member  of  the  Com. 
235  class  said  she  was  pleased  with  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  students  to  fill  out  the  survey. 
“Student  response  was  overwhelming,”  she 
said.  “People  were  standing  there  waiting 
to  fill  them  out.” 

Surveys  were  filled  out  by  a  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  and  60  percent  gave  the  paper  a  good 
rating.  “The  overall  picture  was  that  the 
students  are  content  with  the  paper,  but 
there  is  room  for  improvement,”  Goodnight 
said. 

The  positive  aspects  of  the  newspaper  that 
were  revealed  include  the  “Centerpiece” 
being  the  favorite  section  of  most  students, 
and  that  of  the  students  responding  “yes"  to 
the  question.  “Do  you  read  the  Chronicle?”, 
over  40  percent  read  the  paper  always  or 
frequently. 

This  is  “more  than  we  thought  because  of 
the  number  of  part-time  and  night  stu¬ 
dents.”  Goodnight  said. 

Students  who  didn't  read  the  paper  at  all 
answered  a  different  survey,  and  most  of 
these  students  reported  that  they  don’t  pick 
up  a  paper  simply  because  they  can’t  find 
one. 

A  scarcity  of  "pick-up  points”  was  listed 
as  one  of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  newspa¬ 


per.  Other  complaints  of  some  students 
were  that  they  feel  the  Chronicle  is  “not  the 
voice  of  the  students  here,”  and  that  there  is 
not  enough  coverage  of  campus  events. 

Goodnight  said  she  feels  the  survey  was  a 
helpful  tool  for  the  Chronicle  staff.  “It  gives 
the  paper  insight  into  how  the  students  are 
reacting  to  (articles)  and  it  gives  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  vehicle  to  express  their  views  to  the 
staff.” 

“I  think  the  survey  has  given  a  lot  of  in¬ 
sight  into  how  the  students  feel.  I  think  it 
should  be  done  every  year,  or  at  least  every 
other  year.” 

COM  235  spent  six  weeks  assembling  the 
survey  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  semester 


gathering  and  evaluating  data. 

Class  members  included  Dan  Almon. 
David  Adam.  Sarah  Angerman.  Kevin  Au- 
miller.  Anthony  Barilla.  Bruce  Beebe.  Rob¬ 
ert  Cantu,  Karen  Clinkenbeard.  Sylvia 
Fogelman,  Lisa  Goodknight.  Steven  Haas. 
Sheila  Hare.  John  Hayes.  Terence  Hill. 
Diane  Holligsworth.  Diane  Kablach.  and 
Gregory  Kountz. 

Also.  Joanne  Kus.  Veronica  Lara.  Larissa 
Marinelli,  Sue  Matras.  Pamela  Mattingly. 
David  Motta,  Robert  O'Brien.  Susan  Palko. 
Jo  Ann  Parker.  Douglas  Reed.  Rita  Sbal- 
chiero.  Julian  Stryezek.  Charlene  Tenard. 
Lisa  Viene.  Cathy  Webber.  Ercell  Wells. 
Marcia  Williams,  and  Misty  Zawacki. 


Students  have  specific  rights 
concerning  final  exam  week 


Final  exams  are  a  few  weeks  away, 
and  Purdue  Calumet  students  do  have  a 
number  of  specific  rights  concerning  the 
scheduling  of  exams  immediately  prior 
to  and  during  final  exam  week. 

Concerning  the  fifteenth  week  of 
school,  the  Academic  Regulations  and 
Procedures  state  that  faculty  members 
should  whenever  feasible,  offer  no  exam¬ 
inations  during  the  week  preceding  the 
examination  period.  "No  examination 
should  be  given  during  that  week  which 
would  require  more  than  normal  daily 
class  preparation.  Comprehensive  final 
examination  (laboratory  and  intensive 
course  examinations  excluded)  are  pro¬ 
hibited  except  during  the  regular  final 
examination  period." 

Not  only  are  students  protected  from 
comprehensive  exams  before  finals 


week,  but  they  need  not  take  more  than 
two  finals  on  any  one  day  during  exam 
week. 

If  there  is  a  problem  over  the  number 
of  exams  in  one  day  or  in  the  conflicting 
schedules  of  exams,  according  to  policy, 
“the  affected  student,  after  consultation 
with  the  instructors  involved,  may  elect 
which  of  the  course  examinations  are  to 
be  taken  at  the  scheduled  timeis>.  Satur¬ 
day  of  the  examination  period  may  be 
used  for  conflict  resolution.  " 

If  students  have  complaints  they  don't 
feel  they  can  resolve  with  their  profes¬ 
sors.  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  William  Robinson  said:  “Students 
should  go  to  the  deans  of  their  schools  i- 
not  to  the  Chancellor  This  is  a  faculty 
matter  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such.'” 


'Pcvitef 

3716  Ridge  Road,  Lansing,  II- 
(312)  895-9837 
Live  Entertainment  Tues  thru  Sun 

Now  Appearing 

CONCORD 

Starting  April  16th 
LYRIX 


Thurs. 

Fri. 


Sat. 


Sun 


WEEKLY  SPECIALS 

Ladies  Nigh  Vz  price 
Shot  Night-75 

Kamikazis.  Watermelons.  Skylabs 
$50  cash  giveaway 
Dance  Contest  $25  First  prize 
$25  cash  giveaway 
Band  Break  Prize 


OUM-  DOUU  uivw . . 

w„cf  he  21  with  a  valid  driver's  license 

no.r  PRFE  WITH  THIS  COUPON 


PC 


The  Purdue  Chronicle  is  now 
recruiting  new  staff  members 

New  Staffer  Orientation 
Monday ,  April  15 
12:30  p.m.  E-217  Porter  Hall 

Make  your  mark 
Get  involved  at  Purdue 
Call  ext.  547 

or  stop  at  E-217  in  Porter  Hall 
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Y  LOST  IN  r\ 

uppielanX-I 


Besides  a  routine  (but  required  for  plot 
development)  encounter  with  a  traffic  cop, 
everything  in  “Lost  in  America”  feels  true. 
During  an  argument  with  Hagerty  after 
she’s  gambled  away  the  couple's  entire 
“nest  egg,”  a  furious  Brooks  tells  her  that 
this  is  only  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  which  she  will  be  forced  to  endure. 
Later,  Hagerty  has  to  get  a  job  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  manager  at  a  hot  dog  stand  where  her 
boss  is  a  teenager  named  “Skippy,”  as 
Brooks  works  as  a  crossing  guard  encourag¬ 
ing  cars  to  hit  obnoxious  children. 

The  films’s  biggest  asset,  though,  is  it’s 
hard  edge,  a  factor  which  distinguishes  all 
of  Brooks’  work.  He  is  determined  to  seek 
out  the  comic  truths  of  a  character  (and  a 
scene)  whether  we  can  stand  looking  at 
them  or  not.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  prefer  it  if 
we’re  uncomfortable.  As  his  character  sits 
in  the  casino  where  his  wife  has  lost  the 
“nest  egg,”  clad  only  in  his  bathrobe  and 
slippers,  and  pleads  for  the  owner  to  return 
their  money,  the  laughter  in  the  audience  is 
nervous.  But  we  can’t  help  realizing,  as  we 
squirm  through  this  brilliant,  edgy  scene, 
that  we’re  in  the  company  of  one  of  our 
brightest,  most  original  comic  talents. 


Real  Life  (1979) 

Modern  Romance  (1981) 

Lost  in  America  (1985) 

Cinema  of  the  Uncomfortable 


Dan  Novakowski 

EdItor-in-Chlef 

Albert  Brooks  and  Julie  Hagerty  are  the 
perfect  yuppie  couple.  He’s  on  the  verge  of  a 
promotion  at  the  advertising  agency  where 
he  makes  $100,000  per  year,  and  she’s  head 
of  personnel  at  a  major  department  store. 
They  are  in  the  midst  of  buying  a  new  house. 
Everything  is  perfect. 

Until  Brooks  goes  in  for  his  promotion. 
The  position  he’s  had  his  eye  on  has  been 
given  to  someone  else,  so  he  quits  in  a  rage. 
He  goes  to  see  his  wife,  who’s  been  com¬ 
plaining  that  she’s  bored  with  her  life,  and 
tells  her  to  quit,  too.  She  thinks  he’s  crazy 
and  refuses  (“My  boss  isn’t  here.  There’s  no 


one  for  me  to  quit  to.” ) 

Later  that  evening  he  persuades  her  to  re¬ 
sign.  They  sell  their  house,  buy  a  Winnebago 
with  a  microwave  that  browns,  and  hit  the 
road  with  over  $100,000  in  cash.  “Just  like 
‘Easy  Rider’  ”  Brooks  keeps  saying. 

After  a  going  away  party  thrown  by  their 
friends,  Brooks  announces  that  he  and  Hag¬ 
erty  are  going  to  remarry  in  Las  Vegas. 
Everyone  then  raises  their  glasses  as  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “Look  out  America!  Here  we 
come!”  “Born  to  be  Wild”  by  Steppenwolf 
blares  on  the  soundtrack  as  the  motor  home 
barrels  down  the  highway.  The  yuppies  are 
“Lost  in  America.” 

“Lost  in  America”  (perfect  title),  the  new 


film  by  Albert  Brooks,  is  social  satire  of  the 
highest  order.  Brooks  not  only  deserves 
credit  for  making  a  hilarious  film,  he’s  also 
the  first  major  director  (to  my  knowledge) 
to  deal  with  the  whole  “yuppie”  syndrome 
on  film. 

“Real  Life”  (Brooks'  first  film,  a  shrewd, 
dark  satire  on  the  PBS  series,  “An  Amer¬ 
ican  Family”)  and  the  short  films  for  “Sat¬ 
urday  Night  Live”  proved  that  he  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  comic  mind.  “Lost  in  America”  re¬ 
minds  us  that  he  is  a  fine  filmmaker  as  well. 
The  film  is  lean  and  fast-paced.  No  where 
can  an  excessive  or  unnecessary  moment  be 
found. 


‘The  Slugger’s  Wife’  strikes  out 


Dan  Novakowski 

Editor-In-Chief 

Hal  Ashby  (“Shampoo,”  “Coming 
Home”)  is  a  great  director.  “The  Slugger’s 
Wife,”  his  latest  film,  is  a  disaster. 

The  core  of  the  problem  is  not  the  direc¬ 
tion.  It’s  the  choice  of  Ashby  to  direct  Neil 
Simon’s  flaccid  screenplay.  If  there  have 
ever  been  two  stylistic  opposites,  Simon  and 
Ashby  are  they. 

Simon’s,  roots  are  firmly  embedded  in  the 
Broadway  stage.  His  characters  don’t  so 
much  speak  to  one  another  as  engage  in  one- 
liner  sparring  matches.  While  there  is  al¬ 
most  never  anything  particularly  natural 


about  the  people  in  Simon’s  world,  if  the  one- 
liners  are  good  and  the  sentiment  is  kept  to  a 
minimum,  one  can  derive  some  enjoyment. 

Ashby,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  romantic, 
naturalistic  director.  It’s  quite  apparent 
that  he  always  genuinely  likes  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  his  film.  He  never  panders  to  them  or 
tries  to  make  them  look  foolish  -  but  when  a 
scene  is  forced  or  melodramatic  (witness 
the  final  confrontation  between  Jane  Fonda, 
Jon  Voight  and  Bruce  Dern  in  “Coming 
Home”),  Ashby  is  lost. 

“The  Slugger’s  Wife”  is  forced.  Michael 
O’Keefe  (“Caddyshack”)  is  a  pro  baseball 
player  in  a  slump.  He  can’t  seem  to  get  a  hit 
until  he  meets  a  beautiful  young  pop  singer 
(Rebecca  DeMornay  of  “Risky  Business”) 
and  falls  insanely  in  love,  or  so  we’re  told. 


One  of  the  major  problems  with  Simon’s 
screenplay  is  that  we  never  really  believe 
these  characters  care  one  bit  about  one  an¬ 
other. 

Michael  O’Keefe,  normally  posessing  an 
easygoing  charm,  here  plays  an  unlikeable 
character  in  unlikeable  fashion.  After  de¬ 
livering  a  moving  speech  explaining  his 
reasoning  for  hitting  home  runs  for  his 
wife,  he  proceeds  to  fling  chairs  through 
the  windows  of  the  restaurant  they’ve  been 
dining  in. 

DeMornay  is  stranded.  Playing  an  engag¬ 
ing  hooker  with  dollar  signs  in  her  eyes  in 
“Risky  Business,”  she  was  an  original,  ar¬ 
resting  screen  prescence.  Her  honest,  no- 
nonsense  qualities  are  of  no  use  to  her  in  this 
film  where  she  is  asked  to  play  a  nauseating 


sweet  “woman  of  the  80’s"  who  wants  to 
“live  her  own  life”  as  well  as  being  mar-  I 
ried  to  O’Keefe.  The  biggest  laugh  in  the 
film  is  the  fact  that  Simon  seems  to  think 
that  a  story  about  two  young  people  who 
want  their  own  identities  while  sharing 
their  lives  together  is  still  interesting  ma¬ 
terial.  Maybe  it  was  in  the  first  20  or  30 
films  which  dealt  with  the  subject.  I  can’t 
remember  that  far  back. 

On  the  plus  side,  Ashby’s  visuals  are 
rich,  his  editing  provacative.  He’s  still  the 
best  director  of  actors  and  emotions 
around.  In  “The  Slugger's  Wife"  he’s  still 
probing  and  allowing  his  characters  acres 
of  room  to  develop.  It’s  too  bad  Neil  Simon 
didn’t  write  him  any  characters  to  begin 
with. 


CENTERPIECE 


Presenting  PUC’s  who’s  who  of 


KATHY  NIX 
NURSING 


JOSY  PETR 
NURSING 


KENNETH  CALAWAY, 
ENGLISH  TEACHING 


KIMWARMELINK 

IET 


CHARLENE  TURNER 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


THOMAS  J.  JOHNSON 
SUPERVISION 


MARK  BARENIE 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


KAROLYN  KULKA 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


The  1985  edition  of  WHO‘S  WHO  AMONG  Campus  nominating  committees  and  edi- 
STUDENTS  IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSI-  tors  of  the  annual  directory  have  included 
TIES  AND  COLLEGES  will  include  the  the  names  of  these  students  based  on  their 
names  of  20  students  from  Purdue  Univer-  academic  achievement,  service  to  the  com- 
sity  who  have  been  selected  as  national  out-  munity,  leadership  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tanding  campus  leaders.  tivities  and  potential  for  continued  success. 

.They  join  an  elite  group  of  students  select¬ 
ed  from  more  than  1,500  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  learning  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  several  foreign  nations. 


Outstanding  students  have  been  honored 
in  the  annual  directory  since  it  was  first 
published  in  1934. 


EDWINA  L.  ADAMS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


TONY  GARVY 
ACCOUNTING 
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imerican  colleges  and  universities 


RICK  RIDDERING 
COMM./PR  EMPHASIS 


KAiHLEEN  A.  HAKOS 
ELEMENTARY  ED. 


DENISE  PLESSAS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


NOT  SHOWN: 


RUTH  PYSH 
COM  PUTER  SCIENCE 


FREDDY  RAMOS 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


CONNIE  SOWA  JAMROK 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


CHRISTOPHER  McINTOSH, 


CHAS.  SELIGMAN 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


' 

8# 


MARY  MARGARET  FARRELL 
ELEMENTARY  ED. 


MATHEMATICS  (COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  OPTION) 


You’ve  worked  hard  yetting  your  degree,  hard  enough  that 
you’d  like  to  continue  the  challenge.  That's  what  Army  Nursing 
offers.  The  challenge  of  professional  practice,  new  study  oppor¬ 
tunities,  continuing  education  and  travel  are  all  pan  of  Army 
Nursing.  And  you'll  have  the  respect  and  dignity  accorded  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army. 

It  you’re  working  on  your  BSN  or  it  you  already  have  a 
BSN  and  are  registered  to  practice  in  the  Ufuted  States  or  Puerto 
Rico,  talk  to  our  Army  Nurse  Corps  Recruiter 

SGT.  Bergstrom  Call  collect  (815)  727-9120 

mm  wmi  corps. 

BE&ULYOUCANBE. 
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CCNTf  6  PICCC 


Symptoms  of  Regionnaires  disease 


Hawthorne  Santini 

Contributor 

One  trip  across  the  Kankakee  River  will 
confirm  your  suspicion  that  Lake  County  is 
not  like  the  rest  of  Indiana.  Not  only  do  the 
people  downstate  talk  like  extras  from  the 
cast  of  The  Dukes  of  Hazzard,  but  they  also 
suffer  from  a  diet  deficient  in  the  nutrients 
provided  by  pierogies,  enchiladas,  and  Vien¬ 
na  Red  Hots.  How  about  you?  Are  you  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  the  cultural  advantages  your 
residency  in  Northwest  Indiana  entitles  you 
to?  To  find  out,  take  this  short  quiz. . . . 

1. )l  Which  of  the  following  do  you  consider 

essential  to  a  classy  wedding? 

a. )  A  polka  band 

b. )  An  open  bar 

c. )  Chicken,  beef,  and  sausage 

d.  )  All  of  the  above 

2. )  When  out-of-town  relatives  visit  you 

and  ask,  “What’s  that  smell?,”  you  re- 

p fr: 


a. )  “God farted.” 

b. )  “Amoco.” 

c. )  “White CasUe  hamburgers.” 

d. )  “What  smell?  I  don’t  notice  any¬ 
thing  peculiar.” 

3- )  In  your  high  school,  which  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  would  have  been  considered  a 
“weird”  name? 

a. )  Chico  Morales 

b. )  Stanley  Hryniowiecki 

c. )  Roosevelt  Washington 

d. )  Bob  Baxter 

4. )  When  driving  to  and  from  PUC,  why  do 
you  keep  your  textbooks  on  the  seat  be¬ 
side  you? 

a. )  To  appear  more  intellectual 

b. )  To  keep  your  coffee  from  drip¬ 
ping  on  the  seat  covers 

c. )  To  discourage  hitchhikers 

d. )  So  you  can  study  whenever  you- 
get  stopped  by  a  train.  You  spend  more 
time  studying  at  railroad  crossings 


than  you  do  at  the  library. 

5  )  What  is  your  favorite  constellation? 

a. )  Orion 

b. )  Ursa  Major 

c. )  Ursa  Minor 

d. )  You  don’t  have  one.  Thanks  to  the 
pollution,  you’ve  never  even  seen  a 
star,  let  alone  a  constellation. 

6.)  As  far  as  you  know,  the  word  babushka 

is: 

a. )  Polish 

b. )  Slovak 

c. )  Spanish 

d. )  English 

7  )  Which  is  your  idea  of  a  luxury  dream 
vacation? 

a. )  Two  weeks  on  Maui 

b. )  A  grand  tour  of  Europe 

c. )  A  Carribean  cruise 

d. )  A  week’s  fishing  at  your  uncle’s 
cottage  in  Wisconsin  with  a  side  trip  to 
the  Dells 


SCORING 

Give  yourself  1  point  for  every  “d”  an¬ 
swer.  Add  up  the  points  to  find  your  total 
score  and  consult  the  following  table: 

7  points 

You’re  an  incurable  Regionnaire 
and  deserve  to  live  here  forever. 

Lucky  you! 

6  points 

You’re  slipping!  Seek  professional 
counseling  before  it’s  too  late. 

3-4  points 

Obviously  you  feel  out-of-place  here 
and  are  probably  a  latent  homosex¬ 
ual  too. 

0-2  points 

For  some  reason,  you’ve  never  con¬ 
tracted  Regionnaire’s  Disease,  but 
just  to  play  it  safe,  get  vaccinated. 


Rockers  Hall  and  Oates  performed  to  sell-out  crowds  Easter  Sunday  at 


the  Rosemont  Horizon, 


Mozart  television  (MTV) 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Contributor 

MTV  recently  aired  a  video  from  the  film 
“Amadeus.”  Well,  not  exactly  from  the  film 
alone,  but  with  the  help  of  Elton  John,  Jimi 
Hendrix,  David  Lee  Roth,  Kiss,  and  count¬ 
less  other  rock  musicians  and  groups.  The 
video,  if  you  haven’t  seen  it  yet,  is  a  series  of 
clips  from  different  videos  with  parts  of 
“Amadeus”  to  the  music  of  Mozart’s  sym¬ 
phony  No.  5  in  G  minor.  It’s  a  real  “toe-tap¬ 
per,”  even  if  you’re  not  a  real  fan  of  the  clas¬ 
sics.  The  supposed  reason  behind  an  “Ama¬ 
deus”  video  is  to  attract  a  wider  audience, 
but  you  may  be  making  a  mistake  if  this 
leads  you  to  buy  the  $10  to  $17  two-record  al¬ 
bum. 

“Amadeus,”  the  film,  is  about  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart,  not  David  Lee  Roth  con¬ 
ducts  the  Boston  Pops.  This  single  classical 
video  is  just  one  track  of  twenty  on  the  two- 
record  set.  Being  a  collector  of  movie  sound¬ 
tracks,  I  have  found  that  you  don’t  have  to 
see  the  film  to  enjoy  the  score.  “Amadeus” 
is  no  different. 

The  album  is  beautifully  put  together  with 
color  photographs  from  the  film,  the  story  of 


for  the  scene  from  the  album.  Neville  Mar- 
riner,  the  music  director  for  the  film  did  a 
fantastic  job  of  putting  the  album  together 
to  fit  the  chronology  of  the  story,  and  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (first 
time  I’ve  heard  them)  was  fantastic.  They 
did  a  wonderful  job  of  conveying  emotions  to 
the  listener. 

From  the  cheery  banter  of  Symphony  No. 
5  to  the  almost  depressing  sadness  of 
Mozart’s  Requiem,  this  album  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  to  behold.  It  could  almost  substitute  for 
the  film  with  the  story,  photos,  explana¬ 
tions,  and  even  commentary  and  info  on  th< 
film’s  screenwriter,  producer,  and  director. 
“Amadeus”  is  true  classical  poetry,  and  un¬ 
less  you  already  are  familiar  with  The  Mar 
riage  of  Figarro,  I’d  forget  it.  Other  pieces 
in  the  set  are  Mozart’s  Piano  Concerto  in  D 
Minor,  Don  Giovanni,  Mass  in  C  Minor,  The 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  18th  Century 1 
Gypsy  Music  (in  actual  instruments  of  the 
time),  and  several  more.  All  in  all  “Ama¬ 
deus”  is  an  excellent  item  for  collectors, 
classical  music  enthusiasts,  or  film  buffs, 
but  it’s  not  for  those  who  are  only  curious  be¬ 
cause  the  film  took  eleven  nominations  and 


After  class,  work,  or  play  -  anytime 


17  W.  73rd  Avenue 
Merrillville,  Indiana  46410 


Choose  from  the  widest 
selection  of  beer,  wine 
or  champagne  by  the 
glass  anywhere! 


Try  our  char- 
broiled  burgers  and 
hand-made  croissants. 
Fresh  lake  perch  served 
daily. 


50  beers  *  40  wines  Complete  menu 

What  more  could  you  ask  for?  How  about  parlor  games  like 
backgammon  orTRIVAL  PURSUIT?  No  Problem! 

Dial  or  Rotate  769-3663,  that’s  769-FOOD 
1st  drink  V2  price  with  this  ad. 

Open  Mon.-Sat.  11  a.m.  with  Food 

served  ’til  midnight,  mon.-Thurs.  and 
’til  1:00  a.m.  Fri.-Sat 

Private  meeting  rooms  available _ 


NEWS 
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Upward  Bound  concerned  about  funding  cuts 


ky  Kathy  Pucalik 

Staff  Reporter 

Director  of  Upward  Bound  Jal  Bistri  and 
Assistant  Director  Sue  Panther  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  find  out  what  congress¬ 
men  think  about  President  Reagan’s  pro¬ 
posed  educational  cuts. 

Reagan  proposed  a  53%  cut  that  would  af¬ 
fect  PUC’s  Special  Services  and  Upward 
Bound.  Mistri,  Panther,  and  two  representa¬ 
tives  from  Indiana  University  and  Indiana 
State  University  visited  Senator  Lugar, 
Senator  Quayle,  and  Congressman  Visclos- 
key.  Panther  said,  “They  all  said  they  won’t 
go  along  with  the  cuts.” 

Panther  and  Mistri  met  the  congressmen 
through  the  National  Council  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Association’s  5th  Annual  Policy 
Seminar,  March  10  - 12. 

“We  provide  the 
support  when 
students  have 
two  strikes  against 
them  coming  in” 

Panther  said  that  Upward  Bound  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  over  the  U.S.  met  with 
their  states’  congressmen.  She  said,  “We 
talked  about  how  our  students  are  helped  by 
Upward  Bound  and  Special  Services.  Across 
the  country,  there  is  favorable  support  of 
educa  tionalprograms.” 

Panther  said,  “It  looked  like  TRIO  pro¬ 
grams  (Upward  Bound  and  Special  Serv¬ 
ices)  were  going  to  suffer  a  little,  but  we 
were  assured  not  to  be  cut  at  53%.  It  looks 
like  we  won’t  be  serving  as  many  students 
as  we  did  in  the  past,  but  the  program  will 
be  saved.” 

We’re  ok  for  85.  There  are  no  cuts  right 
now,”  said  Panther.  PUC  Upward  Bound 
had  “no  idea  of  the  degree  of  the  cuts  -  may¬ 
be  none,  maybe  small  cuts.” 

Panther  said  they  were  “looking  for  com¬ 
mitment.”  “We  asked  about  freezing  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  and  cuts  across  the  board.  Why 
cut  people  services?  Who  will  deal  with  for¬ 
eign  relations?  Who’s  going  to  have  the 


math  and  the  science  that  go  along  with  de¬ 
fense?”  asked  Panther. 

Panther  said,  “We  don’t  feel  that  we’re  in 
jeopardy  right  now.”  She  said  that  when 
cuts  are  enacted  matching  funds  are  sought. 
Also,  institutionalizing  the  programs  by 
having  a  university  pay  20%  of  the  program 
the  first  year  and  40%  the  second  year  is  re¬ 
quested.  Now,  most  universities  do  not  pay 
into  these  federally  funded  programs. 

PUC’s  Upward  Bound  is  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  from 
Gary,  East  Chicago,  and  Hammond.  It  is  a 
preparatory  program  that  provides  aca¬ 
demic  support,  cultural  enrichment,  and 
personal  counseling. 

Upward  Bound  students  must  meet  in¬ 
come  guidelines  and  have  a  strong  desire  to 
attend  college.  Panther  said,  “Upward 
Bound  works  closely  with  high  school  coun¬ 
selors  to  identify  potential  students  for  col¬ 
lege.” 

Panther  cited  statistics  that  show  that 
three  out  of  five  black  teens  in  “urban,  inner 
city  areas”  don’t  graduate  from  high  school. 
Forty-five  percent  of  urban  hispanic  youth 
do  not  graduate.  Panther  said,  “We  have 
black,  white,  hispanic,  and  oriental  stu¬ 
dents.”  About  200  students  apply  for  Up¬ 
ward  Bound  and  45  are  chosen.  Nationwide 
there  are  421  Upward  Bound  projects. 

The  program  at  PUC  begins  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  before  high  school  junior  year.  The  stu¬ 
dents  spend  eight  weeks  at  the  Lafayette 
campus  taking  non-credit  Upward  Bound 
courses.  They  take  academic  courses  to  im¬ 
prove  skills  and  choose  electives.  During  the 
regular  school  year,  the  students  attend  Sat¬ 
urday  classes  at  PUC.  Panther  said  that 
ninety  students  attend  classes  such  as  alge¬ 
bra,  reading,  writing,  and  choose  from  elec¬ 
tives  of  art,  music,  drama,  journalism,  ro¬ 
botics,  and  racquetball.  This  summer  an 
electronic  media/drama  class  will  be  of¬ 
fered. 

The  second  semester  at  PUC  the  students 
take  the  credited  courses  Communication 
114  and  Psychology  120. 


Panther  said  that  during  their  senior  year 
of  high  school  the  Upward  Bound  students 
get  help  with  applying  for  admissions  and  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  to  whatever  school  they  want. 
Panther  said  that  99%  of  Upward  Bound  stu¬ 
dents  get  admitted  into  a  school  and  60% 
graduate  from  college. 

“The  students 
learn  that 
no  classes  are 
irrelevant  to  life” 

Special  Services  also  helps  disadvantaged 
students.  It  is  geared  toward  disabled,  first 
generation  to  attend  college,  and  low  in¬ 
come  students. 

Director  of  Special  Services  Charlotte 
Macy  said,  “Special  Services  provides  ca¬ 
reer,  personal,  and  academic  counseling. 
We  provide  the  support  when  students  have 
two  strikes  against  them  comng  in.” 

Special  Services  is  currently  serving 
about  200  students  including  about  80  handi¬ 
capped.  Macy  said  that  some  students  in  the 
program  are  physically  handicapped  or 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  some  have  “in¬ 
visible  handicaps  of  diabetes,  heart  trouble, 
and  cancer.” 

Macy  said,  “There  are  unique  individual 
ways  we  serve  the  handicapped.”  Macy 
gave  the  example  of  one  girl  who  couldn't 
stay  in  her  math  class  long  because  she  was 
allergic  to  chalk  dust.  To  help,  a  custodian 
would  mop  the  floor  and  clean  the  chalk  tray 
before  class. 

“We  provide  note  takers  for  deaf,  blind, 
and  mobility  impaired  people,”  said  Macy. 
Special  Services  pays  for  individual  tutoring 
when  their  students  need  it.  Originally,  the 
Tutoring  Center  at  PUC  was  started  by 
funding  that  Special  Services  received. 

Macy  said,  “What  I  love  to  do  is  look 
around  and  see  kids  studying  together  and 
some  of  them  be  mine.”  Special  Services 
students  use  time  management  to  set  work, 
class,  study,  and  “play”  time.  Macy  said 


that  they  are  proud  because  their  probatior. 
rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  whole  univer¬ 
sity. 

Special  Service’s  has  an  eight  week  sum¬ 
mer  preparation  program  to  orientate  50  in¬ 
coming  freshmen.  The  students  learn  where 
everything  is  on  campus  and  four  full  days  a 
week  they  take  classes  in  skills  building, 
reading,  writing,  critical  thinking,  and  sci¬ 
ence.  Macy  said,  “The  students  learn  that 
no  classes  are  irrelevant  to  life.”  Macy 
added  that  during  the  summer  program, 
faculty  eat  lunch  with  the  students  and  they 
get  to  know  each  other. 

Macy  said  that  she  “always  would  like 
help  from  students  in  tutoring  their  strong 
subject.”  She  said  that  Special  Services 
could  use  “supportive”  students  to  act  as 
“big  brothers  or  sisters.” 

Macy  added,  “I  want  to  say  something  to 
students.  The  power  doors  for  handicapped 
students  do  suffer  wear  and  tear.  I  stood  and 
watched  and  the  greatest  number  of  people 
using  the  power  door  are  able-bodied 
males.” 

Macy  said,  “If  you’re  loaded  down  with 
packages,  it’s  not  a  sin,  but  I  see  people  with 
one  folder  use  it.  I’d  like  for  them  to  be  han¬ 
dicapped  for  two  weeks.  ’ ’ 

SKYLARK 

awards 

announced 

SKYLARK  the  literary  fine  arts  magazine 
of  Purdue  University  Calumet  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  Monday,  April  22nd  at  the  Calu¬ 
met  Campus  Bookstore  and  the  Information 
Center  for  $2.50. 

Additionally ,  SKYLARK  is  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  winners  of  the  1985  Literary  and 
Artistic  Awards: 

PROSE  - 

1st  Place  Jim  Thorley,  “The  Boy 
Rustler” 

2nd  Place  Amy  Garza,  “Cowboy 
Boots” 

Honorable  Mention  Jimm  White, 

“Drubniks  Wall” 

Honorable  Mention  Joe  Gutier¬ 
rez,  “Missing  at  Work” 

POETRY - 

1st  Place  Don  Taylor,  “Posted 
Marked  Home” 

2nd  Place  Arthur  W.  Heredia, 

“Fire  Command” 

Honorable  Mention  Phillip 
Walker,  “Aurora  Borealis” 

Honorable  Mention  Donna  Stra- 
bavy,  “EaCHStep” 

GRAPHICS - 

1st  Place  Joe  Walker,  “Equine” 

2nd  Place  Linda  Knight  Preston, 

“Climbing  Blue  Mountain” 

Honorable  Mention  Brenda 

Kotul,  page  no.  23 

Honorable  Mention  Joe  Newton, 

“Cat  Nap” 

CHILDREN’S  SECTION 
PROSE  - 

1st  Place  Mark  Sakaguchi, 

“Beloved  Immigrant” 

2nd  Place  Amy  Builta,  “The  Pen¬ 
cil  With  Too  Many  Problems” 

POETRY  - 

1st  Place  Steven  Adesiyan,  “I 
Will” 

2nd  Place  Tomie  Lopez,  “You” 

Honorable  Mention  Ben  Murphy, 
“American  Eaele” 

GRAPHICS - 

1st  Place  Jeff  Koczun,  page  no.  60 
2nd  Place  Glenn  Boske,  “Miss 
Liberty” 

Honorable  Mention  Mike  Skor- 
upa,  “Room  for  Improvement” 


YOUR  CIVILIAN  SKILL 
CAN  EARN  YOU 
A  QUICK  ARMY  PROMOTION. 


In  the  Army’s  Civilian  Acquired  Skills  Program,  you  could  qualify  _ 
for  a  quick  promotion  before  Initial  Entry  Training.  Say  you  have  two  years 
experience  in  mechanics,  food  services,  computers,  or  a  wide  variety  of 
skills.  Maybe  you’re  getting  the  experience  now  in  a  two-year  college  or  vo¬ 
ted^  school.  By  joining  the  Army,  you’ll  start  your  service  at  a  higher  rank, 
with  more  pay,  and  you  may  even  be  able  to  earn  another  promotion  after 
only  eight  weeks  of  working  in  your  skill. 

See  if  your  skill  experience  can  pay  off  for  you  in  the  Army.  See  your 

local  Army  Recruiter  gQj  Letumo  •  (21 9)  844-3990 

ARMY.BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 


SPORTS 


All-time  baseball  career  leaders 
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Every  spring  with  the  beginning  of  the 
baseball  season  comes' yet  another  scram¬ 
ble  for  baseball  records.  Let’s  face  it,  base¬ 
ball  is  a  game  of  statistics.  So  after  a  long 
winter  fast,  we  can  now  indulge. 

Years  of  Service 

( Active  players  with  20  years  or  more) 
T6.  Pete  Rose  23 

T6.  Rusty  Staub  23 

T13.  Phil  Niekro  (p)  22 

T13.  Tony  Perez  22 

T29.  Steve  Carlton  (p)  21 

T29.  Tommy  John  (p)  21 

Games 

(Active  players  with  2100  or  more) 


1. 

7. 

16. 

33. 

47. 


Pete  Rose 
Rusty  Staub 
Tony  Perez 
Reggie  Jackson 
Rod  Carew 
A1  Oliver 
Graig  Nettles 


3371 

2897 

2628 

2430 

2342 

2272 

2245 


At  Bats 

( Active  players  with  9000  or  more ) 
Pete  Rose  13,411 

16-  Rusty  Staub  9,675 

25  Tony  Perez  9,395 

Hits 

(Active  players  with  2000  or  more) 


Statistics  from  Baseball  Digest 
T-Tied 

Number  -  Ranking  on  the  All-Time  List 


Games  Pitched 

( Active  pitchers  with  550  or  more ) 
6.  Rollie  Fingers  897 

12.  Phil  Niekro  771 

13.  Darold  Knowles  765 

14.  Ron  Reed  751 

16.  TomBurgmeier  745 

T21.  Gene  Garber  723 

23.  KentTekulve  719 

“11  Steve  Carlton  657 

T42.  Don  Sutton  655 

T45.  GaryLavelle  647 

48.  Tommy  John  646 

RichGossage  630 

Joe  Niekro  610 

Bill  Campbell  609 

Jerry  Koosman  593 

TomSeaver  593 

Strike  Outs 

( Active  pitchers  with  1900  or  more) 


1. 

2. 

5. 

6. 
9. 
13. 
18. 


2.  Pete  Rose 

22.  Rod  Carew 

38.  Rusty  Staub 

42.  A1  Oliver 

49.  Tony  Perez 

Reggie  Jackson 
Steve  Garvey 
Ted  Simmons 
Larry  Bowa 
Bill  Buckner 
Chris  Chambliss 
Ken  Singleton 
Home  Runs 

(Active  players  with  275  or  more) 
13.  Reggie  Jackson  503 

19.  Mike  Schmidt 

T25.  Dave  Kingman 

27.  Tony  Perez 

35.  Graig  Nettles 

45.  George  Foster 

48.  Jim  Rice 

Rusty  Staub 
Ron  Cey 


4097 

2929 

2704 

2676 

2621 

2293 

2257 

2226 

2141 

2095 

2031 

2029 


425 

377 

371 

353 

313 

304 

291 

277 


Nolan  Ryan 
Steve  Carlton 
Tom Seaver 
Don  Sutton 
Phil  Niekro 
Bert  Blyleven 
Jerry  Koosman 
Tommy  John 


3874 

3872 

3403 

3208 

3048 

2669 

2496 

2030 


Shutouts 

(Active  pitchers  with  35  or  more ) 


8.  Tom  Seaver 

Til.  Don  Sutton 

13.  Steve  Carlton 

14.  Nolan  Ryan 

T25.  Bert  Blyleven 

T30.  Tommy  John 

T33.  Phil  Niekro 

Steve  Rogers 
Innings  Pitched 

(Active  pitchers  with  3000  or  more) 


60 

56 

55 

54 

46 

45 

44 

37 


9. 

11. 

14. 

22. 

30. 

43. 

44. 


Phil  Niekro 
Steve  Carlton 
Don  Sutton 
Tom  Seaver 
Tommy  John 
Jerry  Koosman 
Nolan  Ryan 
Bert  Blyleven 
Joe  Niekro 


4835 

4786 

4570 

4367 

4123 

3740 

3705 

3422 

3075 


a  unique 
opportunity 
for 

Industrial  Arts 
Vocational  Ed. 


The  toughest  job 
you’ll  ever  love 


For  you,  and  the  world  itself.  Asa  Peace  Corps  volun¬ 
teer,  you  can  put  your  degree  to  work  at  a  challeng¬ 
ing,  demanding  and  unique  opportunity.  You'll  be 
meeting  new  people,  learning  a  new  language,  ex¬ 
periencing  a  new  culture  and  gaining  a  whole  new 
outlook.  And  while  you're  building  your  future,  you'll 
help  people  in  developing  countries  learn  a  trade  and 
improve  their  employment  opportunities.  The  finan¬ 
cial  rewards  may  not  be  great,  but  as  a  Peace  C  orps 
volunteer,  your  opportunity  for  growth  is  certain. 


Apply  NOW  for  summer  openings! 
Pick  up  application  in  your 
Placement  Office,  or  call 
(312)  353-4990 


Graphic  by  Mike  Rigg 


269  W.  Lincoln  Hwy. 

(K-Mart  Plaza) 


Touch  or  rotate 
738-2445 


Buy  a  Sub 

Get  a  salad  serving  FREE 

Choose  from  potato,  macaroni,  or  cole  slaw 

One  coupon  per  customer  •  Expires:  5-14-85 


pnu 


2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 
Every  Tuesday  Night 

“GONG 
SHOW” 


All  Acts  Welcome 

^  Singers,  Dancers,  Magicians, 

:  Musicians,  Comedians,  Etc. . 

Starting  Time  1 1:30  pjn. 

1st  Prize  -  $25.00 

2nd  Prize  -  A  Bottle  of  Booze 
3rd  Prize  -  A  Bottle  of  Champagne 

FREE  DRINKS  TO  CONTESTANTS 


V 
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Bills  baseball 
quiz 

1.  Who  owned  the  Chicago  White  Sox  be¬ 
tween  Bill  Veek’s  two  reigns  of  power? 

2.  What  was  the  last  National  League 
pennant  winner  to  win  too  games? 

3.  Babe  Ruth  and  Hank  Aaron  are  tied  in 
grand  slams  and  runs  scored  in  a  career, 
while  Aaron  holds  the  lead  in  home  runs  755 
to  714.  Who  holds  the  lead  in  runs  batted  in? 

4.  Who  was  the  last  National  Leaguer  to 
crack  500  homers  in  a  career? 

5.  The  record  for  most  years  of  service  in 
the  major  leagues,  who  owns  it? 

6.  Tom  Seaver  has  pitched  15  opening 
days.  Who  owned  the  previous  record? 

7.  Phil  Niekro  is  the  oldest  player  in  the 
major  leagues,  how  old  is  he? 

8.  Who  has  hit  the  most  grand  slams 
among  active  players? 

9.  Three  players  have  hit  600  or  more 
home  runs  in  his  career.  Hank  Aaron,  Babe 
Ruth  and  whom?  A.  Mickey  Mantle,  B. 
Willie  Mays,  C.  Frank  Robinson. 

10.  Who  is  second  on  the  all-time  list  in 
games  pitched?  A.  Roy  Face,  B.  Sparky 
Lyle,  C.  Lindy  McDaniel,  D.  Rollie  Fingers. 

11.  Pete  Rose  is  not  within  the  top  2  in 
which  of  these  six  categories  all-time?  A. 
Games,  B.  At  Bats,  C.  Hits,  D.  Singles,  E. 
Doubles,  F.  Triples. 

Quiz  answers 
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Breast  cancer  considered 

major 

killer 


Mortality  for  the  Leading  Cancer  Site  for  Females  by  Age  Group 

U.S.,1981 


All  Ages  Under  15  15-34  35-54  55-74  75  plus 

All  Cancer . 

194,209  928  3,554  26,652  96,880  66,177 


Breast  Leukemia  Breast  Breast  Breast  Colon&Rectum 
36,483  345  665  7,947  18,645  13,178 


Mortality  for  the  Leading  Cancer  Site  for  Males  by  Age  Group, 

U.S.,1981 


All  Ages  Underl5  15-34  35-54  55-74  75plus 


All  Cancer . 

227,885  1,213  3,883  25,978  128,036  68,141 

Lung  Leukemia  Leukemia  Lung  Lung  Lung 

76,764  485  772  9,847  49,594  17,143 


COLLEGE  COSTS  ARE  GOING  UP. 

BUT  SO  IS  THE 
ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND. 


Tuition,  books,  lab  fees,  college 
living  expenses— all  seem  to  be  climb¬ 
ing  relentlessly.  Well,  here’s  some 
good  news  from  the  Army.  Today’s 
Army  College  Fund  is  climbing  too. 

I  You  can  now  accumulate  over  $25,000 
for  college,  if  you  qualify. 

What’s  more,  you’ll  study,  learn 
and  become  proficient  in  a  useful  skill. 
It  could  be  a  skill  with  so  wide  an 
application  in  both  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  life  that  it  might  help  you  decide 
what  to  take  in  college. 

If  you’re  determined  to  go  on 
to  college,  but  you  don’t  know  where 
the  money  is  coming  from,  pick  up 
an  Army  College  Fund  booklet  from 
your  local  recruiter.  It  offers  several 
options  you’ll  want  to  investigate. 
Stop  by  or  call: 

SGT.  Letumo  •  (219)  844-3990 


ARMY.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 


Professor  Lynn  Miskovich-Riddle,  RN, 
MSN 

Director  of  Health  Services 

U  is  estimated  that  119,000  new  cases  of 
breast  cancer  will  be  diagnosed  in  the 
United  States  throughout  1985,  and  38,000  in¬ 
dividuals  will  die  from  invasive  disease.  Ap¬ 
proximately  2,900  cases  will  be  found  in  In¬ 
diana.  Researchers  predict  that  one  out  of 
eleven  women  will  develop  breast  cancer 
during  her  lifetime.  Currently,  this  disease 
is  considered  the  major  cancer  killer  of  wo¬ 
men  aged  15-74. 

There  are  several  factors  which  place  a 
woman  at  increased  risk  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  disease.  I  urge  you  to  become 
familiar  with  these  risk  factors  and  possible 
signs  of  this  disease. 

Under  age  35,  the  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  is  rather  low,  but  this  changes 
with  age;  about  75%  of  breast  cancers  are 
discovered  after  age  50.  Women  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  or  family  history  of  breast  cancer  are 
at  increased  risk.  Individuals  who  have 
never  had  children,  had  a  first  child  after 
age  30.  had  onset  of  menstruation  prior  to 
age  12,  or  completed  menopause  after  age  55 
are  at  higher  risk.  Some  researchers  believe 
that  women  who  are  obese  or  have  a  history 
of  chronic  mastitis  have  an  increased  risk  of 
developing  breast  cancer.  The  use  of  oral 
contraceptives  and  the  use  of  hormone  re¬ 
placement’ at  menopause  remain  controver¬ 
sial  risk  factors. 

Signs  and  symtoms  to  be  aware  of  include 
any  persistent  breast  change  such  as  a 
lump,  thickening,  swelling,  or  dimpling. 
Skin  irritation,  retraction,  pain,  tenderness, 
or  redness  are  also  warning  signs.  Changes 
in  the  nipples  to  look  for  are  a  whitish  scale, 
distorted  shape,  nippie  discharge,  or  inver¬ 
sion.  If  you  should  notice  any  of  these 
changes,  p lease  consult  your  physician 
without  delay. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  strongly 
urges  all  women  age  20  and  older  to  learn 
and  practice  monthly  Breast  Self-Examina¬ 
tion  (BSE).  Keep  in  mind  that  most  breast 
cancers  are  discovered  by  women  them¬ 
selves  through  the  practice  of  self-examina¬ 
tion.  Once  a  month  is  recommended,  and  the 
best  time  is  7  to  10  days  after  the  menstrual 
period.  After  menopause,  women  should  se¬ 
lect  one  day  and  perform  a  BSE  at  the  same 
time  each  month. 

How  to  Examine  Your  Breasts : 

1)  SITTING  OR  STANDING  (in  the 
shower  or  bath  is  a  good  time):  Place 
RIGHT  hand  behind  your  head.  With  your 
LEFT  hand  flat-using  the  pads  of  your  fin¬ 
gers— move  gently  in  a  circular  motion  over 
every  part  of  the  RIGHT  breast.  Repeat  pro¬ 
cedure  using  your  RIGHT  hand  to  examine 
the  LEFT  breast. 

2)  Before  a  mirror,  inspect  your  breasts 
with  arms  at  your  sides.  Then,  raise  your 
arms  over  your  head.  Finally,  rest  hands  on 
hips  and  press  down  to  flex  your  chest  mus¬ 
cles.  Look  for  any  change  in  contour,  swell¬ 
ing.  dimpling,  or  changes  in  the  nipple. 

3)  LYING  DOWN;  To  examine  your 
RIGHT  breasts,  place  a  pillow  or  folded 
towel  under  your  right  shoulder,  and  put 
right  hand  behind  your  head;  this  helps  to 
distribute  yout  breast  tissue.  With  your 
LEFT  hand-using  the  pads  of  your  fingers- 
press  gently  in  small  circular  motions  while 
moving  completely  around  the  outmost  por¬ 
tion  of  the  breast.  Then  move  in  an  inch,  and 
complete  another  circle;  keep  circling  until 
you  have  examined  every  portion  of  your 
breast,  including  the  nipple.  Then,  squeeze 
the  nipple  gently  between  thumb  and  index 
finger.  And  discharge  should  be  reported 
immediately.  Now,  repeat  the  procedure  on 
your  LEFT  breast  with  the  pillow  or  towel 
under  your  left  shoulder,  and  left  hand  be¬ 
hind  your  head. 

Remember,  regular  BSE  shows  what  is 
normal  for  you  and  will  give  you  confidence 
in  your  exam! ! 

If  you  have  questions  regarding  this,  or 
other  health  concerns,  please  contact  the 
Health  Center  at  extension  363. 


PHOTO-OPINION 
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What  person  or  orejnnization  at  PUC  deserves  an  award? 


Rosemary  Carlson 
Saga 

Chas.  Seligman 


Bill  Brebrich 
Management 


American  Marketing 
Association 


Greg  Hlebasko 
EE  junior 


The  Chronicle 


Tony  Porras 
EE  sophomore 

Los  Latinos 


Hlaven  Gentry 
CIS 

Richard  Christy 
CIS 


Computer  Resource 
Center 


You’re  on  the  bridge  of  a  200- 
million-dollar  Navy  destroyer 
ploughing  through  the  choppy 
waters  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

And  you’re  in  charge. 

You’re  ready  for  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  because  you’re  a  Navy  Officer. 
With  more  authority  than 


most  corporations  will  ever  and  pay  raises. 

give  you  at  22.  “  There’s  mo^^^tggmTn  the 

The  rewards  are  greater,  too.  ^tf^avy^i^HtyoufselLaa 
With  a  great  starting  salary  of  career  that  can  last  a  1 
$17,700.  A  comprehensive  package  z^asBdhingymTBic 
of  benefits.  And  an  increase  up  the  start  when  yon 
to  as  much  as  $31,000  after  four  ...  Navy.  See  youi  N av^ 
years  with  regular  promotions  CALL  800-327 -NAVY. 


NAVY  OFFICERS  GET  RESPONSIBILITY 


I 


